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herself to her position subsequent to 1837. But, after all, the historical 
value of this early part of the journal lies not in the light thrown upon 
the queen, but upon Lord Melbourne, and his position as constitutional 
adviser. The memoirs and biographies of the period all bear witness to 
the nature of Lord Melbourne's task; but nothing more complete could 
be desired than the queen's own record of the tact and wisdom Mel- 
bourne displayed day by day in his advisory capacity. References to 
Peel, Wellington, Brougham, the King of the Belgians, to Baron Stock- 
mar and to the prince consort are not without value as contemporary 
material. To some, perhaps, it will be new to know that the letter con- 
cerned in the " Bedchamber Question " of 1839, in which the queen 
declared it " repugnant to her feelings " to part with certain Whig ladies 
of her court, was not composed by the queen herself, as is implied rather 
loosely in May and elsewhere, but was copied from an original draft 
furnished by Melbourne, which the members of his cabinet had ap- 
proved. A few minor points such as this comprise all the material dis- 
tinctively new that these volumes have to offer. Their value consists in 
the additional evidence which they afford, from an unusual source, of 
much that has already appeared in other forms. 

It is to be hoped that a further installment may soon be forthcoming. 

C. E. Fryer. 

La Giovinezza, del Conte di Cavour: Saggi storici secondo Lettere e 
Documenti inediti. Per Francesco Ruffini, Professore ordi- 
nario nella Regia Universita da Torino. In two volumes. 
(Turin: Fratelli Bocca. 1912. Pp. xlviii, 376; 422.) 

Of the many publications upon Cavour which have appeared since 
1910, the centenary of the great Italian statesman's birth, this is by far 
the most important as a contribution of new biographical material. Pro- 
fessor Ruffini is the author of valuable works upon ecclesiastical law, 
but he now enters the field of the Risorgimento for the first time, hav- 
ing been drawn into it by investigations of Cavour's famous formula, 
" A free church in a free state ". By chance some years ago Ruffini hap- 
pened upon an unpublished group of letters addressed by Cavour to his 
cousin Baroness Adele Maurice and her husband, 1828-1845. This 
formed the nucleus of the new documents given in the present work; 
to them were added important letters from Cavour's papers now preserved 
at Santena, some of which had been previously given by Domenico Berti 
in his // Conte di Cavour avanti il 1848 — and other important documents. 

In the editing of documents Ruffini is much more conscientious than 
Berti. Many of the Santena letters were given in fragments loosely 
translated into Italian by Berti; in the present work they have been 
reproduced in the original French, with close accuracy and in full. As a 
student of the period of the Maurice letters Ruffini shows himself better 
equipped than any biographer of Cavour's earlier life. He has made 
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a painstaking study of the political developments and intellectual influ- 
ences of the time, particularly in France and Switzerland whence Cavour 
drew freely for his intellectual and moral nourishment. His biographical 
researches regarding the persons who figured in Cavour's environment 
or are mentioned in his letters, are minute and erudite, bringing together 
much hitherto neglected material, and his notes, which are well indexed, 
form a complete biographical and topographical commentary. As an 
expositor of the ideas and political and social doctrine of Cavour's youth 
and early manhood Ruffini has made a noteworthy advance over the 
efforts of his predecessors. His attitude toward Cavour is that of the 
hero-worshipper — but of the hero-worshipper thoroughly trained in the 
methods of severe historical criticism. He would conceal nothing, pass 
over nothing. Cavour is the first Italian in centuries who has weighed 
upon the destinies of the world. For the historian "nothing which re- 
lates to him can be considered too small, or insignificant, or superfluous, 
for genius has the virtue of changing into historical gold whomsoever 
and whatsoever it may touch" (I. xlviii). "An unpublished letter of 
Cavour appears to us to be sacred and intangibile" (I. xlv). To the 
dramatist-biographer these statements might seem to promise an indis- 
criminate mass of — for the most part futile — biographical detail ; but the 
reader of these volumes will be forced to admit the justice of Ruffini's 
view in so far as it relates to the material which he has in hand. 
Cavour's mind matured at a remarkably early age. His interest in the 
world of politics was profound at eighteen. At that age he formulated 
his disbelief in the propaganda of universal peace on the ground that in 
the actual state of civilization it would only serve the cause of absolu- 
tism. And from this position he never moved throughout his life. At 
that time he wrote a powerful letter against hasty suppression of capital 
punishment, and opposing international arbitration, with the observation 
that as despotic and reactionary governments were in the majority, arbi- 
tration would be hurtful to the cause of liberty. " Civilize yourselves, 
educate yourselves, and then you will be delivered from the scourge of 
war" (I. 64). At the same time he declared his belief in the nobleness 
of the future work of civilizing Africa and of its utility to nations al- 
ready civilized — a work in which Italy has entered with enthusiasm 
eighty-two years afterward. This remarkable letter is one of many pre- 
served at Santena which were carelessly summarized, each in a few 
lines, by Berti, and which Ruffini now gives as practically unpublished. 

One of Ruffini's most important new documents is the fragment of a 
letter written by Cavour in 1832, which was intercepted by the Austrian 
police, and for which historians have been searching for more than thirty 
years (I. 143-144). In it he forecasts French intervention in favor of 
small states whose independence might be violated by Prussia or Austria 
— the keynote of his international policy for the liberation of Italy 
twenty-six years later. In an unpublished letter of 1824 we find Cavour 
already bitterly censuring Massimo d'Azeglio (I. 211-212), and in an- 
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other of 1835 the importance of de Tocqueville's influence upon Cavour 
is established beyond doubt (I. 275). Cavour's letters throughout his 
early years reveal most of the main lines of the political and social phi- 
losophy which guided him later in public life. Of no other statesman 
of equal weight in the world's history is this true to a similar extent. 
In the face of these letters the charge can never be maintained against 
Cavour that during public life he was an opportunist in his principles. 

A signal merit of Ruffini's work is the moderation shown throughout 
toward all parties and sects. Unlike many writers upon the Risorgi- 
mento, he never confuses the mission of the historian with that of the 
reformer or of the politician; he refrains from making use of Cavour's 
doctrines as cudgels with which to batter his own pet antipathies. The 
work is characterized throughout by fine accuracy of detail. Some 
errors there are, as in the use of the word " ambassador " for " minister " 
in different parts of the narrative in referring to diplomatic representa- 
tives; but it would be unfair to dwell upon trifling points in view of 
Ruffini's general scrupulous accuracy. It is a pleasure to note the sev- 
eral indications which these volumes contain of the writer's intention to 
continue researches in his new field until he has exhausted all available 
unpublished sources in efforts to make a definitive life of Cavour pos- 
sible. The confidence of Cavour's heirs, which Ruffini enjoys, has pro- 
cured for him many of the valuable documents used in his present work 
and promises fruitful results for his future labors; his work has already 
received recognition in his appointment upon the government com- 
mittee entrusted with the publication of the forthcoming national edition 
of the complete works of Cavour, which is destined to bring out rich 
stores of unpublished material. 

H. Nelson Gay. 

La Principessa Clotilde di Savoia: Biografia e Letter e. Per P. L. 
Fanfani, O.P. (Grottaf errata: Tipografia Italo-orientale "S. 
Nilo ". 1913. Pp. 169.) 

Princess Clotilde, daughter of Victor Emmanuel II., wife of Prince 
Napoleon (Jerome), and mother of Prince Victor Napoleon, is a per- 
sonage who merits fuller notice in the history of modern Europe than has 
been generally accorded to her. Not only is her biography of interest 
for the light which it casts upon the character of two great dynasties, 
but it is to be remembered that it was upon her personal choice that the 
destinies of Italy and of Europe are believed to have at one moment de- 
pended. When Cavour and Napoleon III. conspired at Plombieres in 
1858 to provoke war with Austria and recast the map of Central Europe, 
the French emperor was so earnest in urging the marriage of Clotilde 
with Prince Napoleon (Jerome) as to persuade Cavour that while the 
Franco-Piedmontese alliance might be possible, yet it would have little 
practical value, if this marriage were not contracted. Victor Emmanuel 
left the matter to be decided by Clotilde of her free will— or more cor- 



